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Snow White on the Ocean 


Admiring the Victor 


A Welcome 




’"The British Navy has again demonstrated its skill and endurance, 
1 not this time, happily, in battle, but in the remarkable feat 
of towing three huge clumsy floating docks from India to Malta 
and Britain, and a fourth which joined the convoy at Gibraltar. 

The operation was called Snow manders of the tugs claimed 
White, the name being suggested, 
presumably, by the incident in 
the well-known film where Snow 
White is led through the woods 
by the little animals. It was an 
apt simile, for these gigantic 
floating basins are as helpless at 
sea as Snow White was when 
lost in the woods. 

The adventure began in India, 
where three of the floating docks 
were taken in tow by Naval tugs 
under the command of Com¬ 
mander H. N. A. Richardson, 

D S O. Many of his men had had 
no previous experience of towing 
these monsters, a job which 
requires great skill. Parties were 
put aboard the floating docks 
themselves, some of the' men 
going home to be' demobilised, 
and the strange procession began. 


Thrills and Boredom 

For the men on the floating 
docks the voyage was to be a 
mixture of thrills and boredom, 
for there was nothing they 
could do to help navigate these 
enormous trailers—a floating 
dock has no motive power and it 
cannot be steered. 

For the men on the little 
tugs the voyage was one of 
hard work and constant vigil¬ 
ance, because their lumbering 
charges, trailing at the ends of 
wire hawsers, had to be “nursed ’’ 
along, and speed reduced as soon 
as there was any sign of the 
strain and stress becoming too 
much for the hawsers. Such 
was their vigilance that the com- 

Leader of the Band 


The Drum-Major of the 
WAAF band shows how to 
throw the mace with the 
ease and assurance that come 
from long practice. 


01 

that even when asleep they could 
sense if the breaking point of 
those long hawsers was near. 

But towing the docks in the 
Arabian Sea was easy work com¬ 
pared with the task which lay 
ahead of getting them through 
the Suez Canal. No one knew 
just how awkward a floating 
dock was likely to be in the Suez 
Canal. They soon found out. 
The smallest change in the wind 
caused the high floating walls 
to swing clumsily to one side, 
bringing them within inches of 
concrete pylons. Two of the 
docks actually went aground in 
the canal, but the gallant Snow 
White company pulled them off. 

The greatest test was when 
this odd-looking' convoy ap¬ 
proached the swinging railway 
bridge at El Firdan. which carries 
the railway connecting Egypt 
and Palestine. The bridge, of 
course, was open, but it was 
found that there would be only 
ten feet of clearance on either 
side for the largest floating dock, 
A P D 35, the one destined for 
Malta. How was she to be got 
through without damaging the 
bridge structure or herself? With 
infinite care and patience the 
mass of floating metal was edged 
along foot by foot until at last 
she was past the bridge. 

The troubles of the Snow 
White party, however, were by 
no means over. They safely 
installed A F D 35 in harbour at 
Malta, but after they had sailed 
on with the ‘ other two, a full 
easterly gale sprang up and blew 
for two days. The hawsers 
linking the tugs to the floating 
docks snapped, and the monsters 
drifted helplessly in the tempest, 
while the little tugs bounced like 
corks on the tossing waves of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Adrift in a Storm 

’ The men left in the wandering 
floating docks, with waves 
pounding against the sides and 
sending showers of spray over 
tlie high walls, must have felt 
this was a queer way of going 
home to be demobilised. , They 
certainly earned the .extra pay 
■ they received,.called in the Navy 
“hard lying money,” for the dis¬ 
comfort and danger'they endured. 

Not until the . gale abated 
could the gallant tugs come to 
the rescue of the aimlessly drift¬ 
ing docks. Hawsers were securely 
fastened to them again, and 
Snow White moved valiantly on. 

At Gibraltar the last floating 
dock was picked up, and this 
queerest fleet that was ever seen 
on the ocean set out on the last 
lap for Home, and safely reached 
the English Channel. 

These sailors of Snow White 
.proved to,the world that British 
seamen are still second to none. 


Monty not only won the first prize for the best-decorated 
horse, but the admiration of two young visitors to the 
Southport Horse Show. 

A Happy Band of Aborigines 

Young Australia’s Tooth anil Comb Music 


JhFTEEN young Aborigine bands¬ 
men are touring South 
Australia, Victoria, and New 
South Wales to gain public 
attention for the work of their 
mission station in Western 
Australia, the Mount Margaret 
Mission, near Kaigoorlie. 

The youthful bandsmen, of 
ages ranging from eight to 17, 
are giving a series of concerts in 
the capitals of each State. They 
play a wide variety of instru¬ 
ments—banjo-mandolines, uku¬ 
leles, tambourines, drums, and, 
of course, the favourite Abori¬ 
ginal. music-maker, leaves from 
the eucalyptus trees, evergreens 
which are popularly known as 
gum-trees. 

Gum-tree leaves, which are 
big and flat, are for Australian 
boys, both white and Aboriginal, 
what the comb and paper mouth- 
organ is for young people on this 
side of the world. The young 
Australian, his heart bursting 
with music, selects' two leaves, 
holds them one on top of the 
other in his mouth, and blows 
through them, causing them to 


vibrate like the two reeds of an 
oboe. The quality of the music, 
of course, depends on the skill 
with which the leaves are held 
and the regulation of the blow¬ 
ing—but in Australia there are 
plenty of \vide open spaces where 
the beginner can practise! 

For their first concert in 
Melbourne the Aborigine band 
gave spirited renderings of Negro 
spirituals and tribal songs, and 
ill addition acted scenes portray¬ 
ing incidents at their mission, 
from the early days of corro- 
borees and spear-fighting to 
present-day spiritual and indus¬ 
trial development. 

Personalities among these 
tourists are eight-year-old Dan 
Harris, who plays the side drum, 
the “baby” of the band; and 
ten-year-old Stanley Cook, who 
can play any instrument in the 
band, particularly the gum leaf. 

When their tour is completed 
it is expected that the young 
Aborigines will have travelled at 
least 10,000 miles. . 

Good luck to them, and to all 
who hear them! 


The Adventurous Voyage of 
Four Floating Docks 


German Revival 

BERLIN DISPLAYS 
HER BOOKS 

^ most encouraging sign of a 
change of heart in Germany 
is that she is once more apply¬ 
ing herself to activities of the 
mind and spirit. 

In Berlin there is today an 
exhibition of copies of the 5000 
books that have been published 
in Germany since the close of 
the war. The exhibition is in¬ 
tended as an aid to international 
understanding and good will. 

Hera is an enterprise worthy 
ot a Germany from which 
liate and Hitlerism have been 
banished—a Germany recalling 
that which formerly was less 
eager to sharpen its sword than 
its pen and its wits, and prove 
itself a seedbed of culture 
whence the world might in¬ 
crease its intellectual riches. 

The Birth of Printing 

It was but natural that, given 
genius, and writers capable of 
expressing it, Germany should 
be a treasury of books, for it 
was with Johannes Gutenberg, 
who was born at Mainz in 1398, 
that the printing of books began, 
and one of the most beneficial 
invention.'; placed at the service 
of mankind. 

Various causes, among them 
wars, prevented Germany from 
profiting as early as Italy, 
France, and ourselves from this 
great gift, but in the 18th cen¬ 
tury there came an astonishing 
outburst of German talent, whose 
books, issuing in ever-swelling 
torrents, were among the most 
notable of the world. It was 
then, and for the century fol¬ 
lowing, that German writers 
contributed so ably to the intel¬ 
lectual resources of the age— 
like the opening up of a great 
new goldfield from which, with 
some alloy of dross, issues vast 
riches of pure gold. That was 
a Germany that made her a 
blessing to Europe, and through 
Europe, to the world. 

They Championed Liberty 

In philosophy, in science, in 
poetry and the drama, in the 
writing of history and, above all, 
in music. Germans gave their 
age works that won for her name 
and those of her illustrious sons 
a glory and honour that not even 
the three hideous wars of aggres¬ 
sion can permanently obscure. 

The best of Germany’s writers 
always championed liberty, both 
personal and national. The 
names of Goethe, poet, naturalist, 
and thinker; of Schiller, the poet 
who protested against military 
rule; of Heine, prince of lyric- 
writers; and of Lessing, the poet- 
dramatist who pleaded for tolera¬ 
tion. are immortal. World-famous 
too, are Immanuel Kant, the 
philosopher, ,and Froebel, the 
benefactor of all children 

In this exhibition of her books 
. at Berlin we hope and believe 
that we have proof of the rebirth 
of a G-.'many which will conse¬ 
crate herself to justice truth 
and mercy. 
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United They Will Stand Britain’s Gift to Worl d News Reel 


'T'he United States of Europe is an ideal which, in a political IV/fflT'i’f'O 
■ sense, is, perhaps, remote. Yet if the several European X 1LVX 

States, most of whom are in such a desperate plight, will 
unite in stating their essential needs, there is a real hope that 
the United States of America will come to their aid. 


The economic trouble now 
besetting Europe is, of course, 
mainly due to the war, in which 
a very large • number of towns, 
factories, and railways were 
destroyed or damaged. There is 
not enough food to go round, not 
enough clothes or shoes. In 
many areas, too, the shortage of 
homes is acute. ’ 

“If we only' could get industry 
going! ” is perhaps the most 
frequently used phrase in Europe. 
If they could, houses would be 
built, roads and railways re¬ 
paired, and food distributed. 
But ; unfortunately it is not at 
all easy to get industry going. 
To v do that special machines 
and raw materials like steel and. 
coal are required. These things, 
especially the machines, either 
cannot be got or are in very 
short supply simply because so 
many people want them at the 
same time. 

Shortage of Dollars 

There is, however, a solution. 
The" great industries of the 
United States which helped us 
so mightily during the war could 
provide many of these essential 
capital goods. But the trouble is 
that Europe has no money, that 
is to say no dollars, to pay for 
these goods. The U S loan of 
dollars to Britain, too, though 
not yet exhausted, is fast 
diminishing. 

But now there is a real 
prospect of ending these diffi¬ 
culties. Mr George Marshall, 
United States Secretary of State, 
recently put forward a plan 
which, if successful, should 
banish Europe’s main worry: 
how to buy things in America. 
Mr Marshall called upon the 
countries of Europe to work out 
together a great new programme 
of reconstruction, and promised 
American assistance. Though he 


did not say how much money 
the U S Government would make 
available, he declared that 
Europe would have to have 
substantial additional help during ’ 
the next three or four years. 
And he warned his American 
listeners that if their country 
failed to help, Europe would 
soon face disaster. 

America’s Interest 

The move of her Secretary of 
State is yet another proof of how 
deeply America is interested in 
the well-being of our Continent, 
for America knows quite well 
that a healthy and prosperous 
Europe is vital to herself if she 
is to avoid an economic crisis and 
widespread unemployment. 

There is little doubt that 
many European countries wel¬ 
come Mr Marshall's offer. But 
they will not be permitted just 
to send individual applications 
to Washington for money. They 
must' get together and work out^_ 
an inclusive plan of what they 
intend to do to get their indus¬ 
tries going and how many dollars 
they need for this. ( Only if 
there is agreement will they—in 
this matter the United States of 
Europe—be able to communicate 
with the American Government. 

The British Foreign Office has ■ 
stated that Mr Marshall’s plan 
is “an encouragement to Great 
Britain and to European 
countries to pursue with fresh 
vigour their efforts for economic 
recovery in Europe.” And Mr 
Bevin led a team of experts to 
Paris to draw up a scheme that 
would satisfy the American con¬ 
ditions. ' 

We earnestly hope that the 
countries of Europe will sink 
their differences and co-operate 
in working out a joint plan of 
salvation. 


'J'he British Council has made 

a graceful gesture to Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia by present¬ 
ing to him a finely-bound copy 
of Robert Adam’s engraved 
drawings of Diocletian’s Palace 
at Split, published in 1764. 

Some weeks ago the . C N 
described how the Yugoslavs were 
clearing away the rubble from 
cellars and passages under this 
great palace, the building of 
which was completed in a d 305. 
The British Ambassador in 
Belgrade, Mr Charles Peake, 
suggested that Marshal Tito 
would greatly appreciate copies 
of the famous drawings of the 
palace made by our celebrated 
18th-century architect, Robert 
Adam. So, quite recently, Mr 
Philip Noel-Baker took the 
bound volume with him to 
Belgrade. 

Arrested as a Spy ! 

Robert Adam’s visit to Split— 
or Spalato as it was then known 
—in 1757 was an adventurous 
one. He went there in company 
with the famous French archi¬ 
tect, C. L. Czerisseau, and two 
draughtsmen. But for some 
reason the Venetian governor of 
Dalmatia and the population of 
Spalato were suspicious of the 
little party of foreigners. Robert 
was actually arrested as a spy. 
Yet in five weeks he and his 
companions were able to make a 
fine set of accurate drawings of 
the Roman Emperor Diocletian’s 
“small place in the country 
which in point of fact covered 
9j acres! 

Robert Adam’s subsequent style 
in architecture was greatly in¬ 
fluenced by his intense—though 
frequently interrupted — studies 
at Split. He and Diocletian’s 
Palace now form a cultural link 
between Britain and Yugoslavia. 

Envoy of Youth 


A 400-Mile Walk to School 


]^|bis Brigadier John Osborne, 
of the Salvation Army, 
who passed on in Sydney, 
Australia, recently, made a 
journey to school 52 years ago, 
which for length and adventure 
must have rarely been surpassed. 

. Her parents were pioneer 
missionaries in the wilds of 
Central Africa. Florrie Stuart 
Watt, as she then was, set out 
at the age of ten to go from 
Central Africa to Australia to 
school! Before her lay a walk 
of 400 miles to the coast through 
feveivridden country, infested by 
many dangerous wild animals 


and often by hostile natives. 
Florrie was accompanied by her 
father and some African carriers. 
It took the little party two 
months to reach the coast. 
There her father left her to 
return to his family, and Florrie 
voyaged on to Australia alone. 

In Australia she came into 
touch with the Salvation Army 
and entered their Training 
College. While still quite young 
she married Captain John 
Osborne of the Salvation Army 
and. spent the rest of her days in 
Australia, working for the Cause 
she loved. 



TERRIER ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP 


. r jhinouGH his master’s devotion 
a terrier was rescued after 
being trapped for twelve days 
in a foxes’ den at the summit of 
Slios Garbh, a mountain near 
Glenfinnan, in Inverness-shirq. 
When Mr M’Kellaig, a Glen¬ 
finnan farmer, and his dog were 
out fox-hunting on the moun¬ 
tain-side with a party of shep¬ 
herds the terrier disappeared 
into a den and failed to return 
despite all efforts to help him. 

Refusing to give up the animal 
for lost, Mr M’kellaig, -pr his 


son, or a shepherd, climbed the 
2076 feet to the summit every 
day for twelve days and passed 
food and water to the terrier 
on the end of a stick through the 
narrow entrance to the den. 

In the end Mr M’Kellaig 
rescued his terrier by fastening 
a noose to the end of a twelve 
foot pole. Using a torch to see 
the dog’s whereabouts he 
succeeded in passing the noose 
over it and pulled it out to day¬ 
light and safety. 


MORE FRENCHMEN. In 

France last year there were 
•over 833,000 births compared 
with 640,000 in 1945 and 300,000 
in 1941. Before the war the 
yearly number was about 600,000. 
Infantile mortality last year was 
at the rate of 70 in a thousand, 
compared with 108 in 1945. 
Before the war it was about 65. 

Sugar rationing for' household 
consumers has come to an end in 
the United States. 

The upper slopes of the Rock 
of Gibraltar, which arc shaded 
by trees and for many years 
have been a military area, have 
been opened as a public park. 

WATER TO MALTA. A naval 
tanker recently took 6000 tons of 
water from Portsmouth to 
Malta, where there has been an 
acute • water shortage. 

The Brazilian Minister of 
Finance has stated that his 
country is interested in a pro¬ 
posal to bring 700,000 European 
refugees to Brazil. If the pro¬ 
posal is adopted it will result in 
the greatest immigration plan 
ever accepted by Brazil. 

According to the latest official 
figures the population of Italy 
last year teas 45,645,000. Rome 
had 1,550,000, Milan, 1,270,000, 
Naples, 995,000, Turin, 702,000 
Genoa, 661,000. 


PROUD BILLY. The mascot 
of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, a 
three-year-old white goat, Billy, 
left the London Zoo recently for 
Singapore, where a battalion of 
the regiment is stationed. 

Britain expects to receive 
600,000 tons of coal from America 
in the third quarter of this year. 

King Haakon of Norway is to 
receive a yacht from the -Nor¬ 
wegian people on his 75th birth¬ 
day next August 3. It is likely 
that the vessel will be the British 
1600-ton motor yacht Philantc, 
launched in 1937. 

GROVE OF MEMORY. A 
grove of Californian redwood 
trees planted near Roborna, N Z, 
in 1901 is to be dedicated as a 
memorial to the men of the N Z 
Fqrest Service who laid down 
their lives in the war. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery is to 
visit Australia and New Zealand- 
as the guest of the Dominion 
Governments. 

From June 24 visas between 
Britain and Switzerland are 
abolished. 

A NEW LIDICE. On the 
anniversary of the destruction of 
Lidice, Czechoslovakia, by the 
Germans in June 1942, the 
foundation stone of the new 
village was laid in the presence 
of representatives of many 
nations. 


Home News Reel 


Seventeen-year-old Girl Guide Rachel 
Claris, who is representing British 
Guides at the Pennsylvania Inter¬ 
national Camp, is here seen on 
the deck of the Mauretania at 
Southampton. 


After-School 

Education 

“7 left school at the time I was 
in Standard Four, and attri¬ 
bute my further education to 
penny pamphlets, penny news¬ 
papers, and the corporation read¬ 
ing rooms,” declared Alderman M. 
Walton, pitman and Mayor of 
Sunderland, at the annual con¬ 
ference of the Educational De¬ 
velopment Association. 

He is chairman of the corpora¬ 
tion finance committee, which 
Knpn.ds £1,000,000 yearly. 


UNDAUNTED. At the 
Mumbles a new crew of lifeboat- 
men has been found to take the 
- place of (he eight who lost their 
lives last April. 

When a workman weighing 12 
stone collapsed over a gas leak in 
her home at South Shields. Mrs. 
Alston, who weighs 7 stone, 
dragged him to safety. 

Under a new scheme, recently 
announced by the Ministry of 
Labour, young people entering 
the boot and shoe industry will 
be trained at technical colleges 
during working hours. 

WELCOME OUTSTAYED. The 

BBC engineers who went to a 
Bristol Channel lightship not- 
long ago for the last of the “ All 
Are Welcome ’’ biVadcasts, were 
marooned on the vessel for two 
days and nights by bad weather. 

A first edition of the Author¬ 
ised Version of the Bible, pub¬ 
lished in London in 1611, fetched 
£1600 at a recent London sale. 

. Three factories for the quick 
freezing of herrings will be work¬ 
ing this year. 

MORE AT SCHOOL. Within 
the next five years there will be 
nearly one million more children 
in State schools. About 500,000 
of these will be due to the rise in 
the birthrate since 1943, ■ and 
about 400,000 to the raising of 
the school-leaving age. 


Salvage work on the American 
freighter, Helena Modjeska, which 
has lasted for ten months,' has 
been completed and the. stern 
half of the vessel towed from 
Deal to the River Blackwater in 
Essex. 

A big house at Whitstable is 
being acquired by Wandsworth 
Borough Council as a holiday 
home for children. It will com¬ 
memorate the losses suffered by 
Wandsworth civilians in the war. 

CHERRY RIPE. The annual 
cherry sale in the Sittingbourne, 
Kent, district, took place at 
Teynham, where, cherry trees 
were planted on many acres in 
the reign of King Henry VIII. 

The establishment of a Cctr- 
• negie School of Social Work, to 
train social workers, is being con¬ 
sidered by a committee set up by 
the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust. 

In a Great Western Railway 
carriage a washed and neatly 
folded GWr towel was found 
with this note attached: “ Re¬ 
turned with thanks and many 
apologies after ten years.” 

The trustees of the Alexandra 
Palace, London, have decided to 
turn it into a children’s play¬ 
ground this summer. The skat¬ 
ing rink, boating lake, and put¬ 
ting green will be open at half- 
price, and the L C C have been 
asked to provide physical train¬ 
ing instruction. 


Youth News Reel 


The Duke of Kent was recently 
invested as a Scout in the 1st Lud- 
grove Troop, Wokingham, Berk¬ 
shire. He had been a member of 
the Wolf Cub Pack. 

BRAVE' LADS. The Scout 
Bronze Cross has been awarded 
to Michael Kirby, and (post¬ 
humously) to Geoffrey Hunt, 
both British Wolf Cubs. 
Although unable to swim, 
Geoffrey, eight, tried to save his 
older brother Anthony, who had 
fallen through the ice on Abbot’s 
Pool, Abbot’s Leigh. Michael 


Kirby, eleven, plunged in to 
rescue the brothers and held tiie 
younger up for 30 minutes until 
rescued by N F S men. The two 
brothers were drowned. 

Lord Badcn-Powell, the son of 
B-P, will act as ADC to Lord 
Rowallan, the Chief Scout, who 
will lead the British Empire con¬ 
tingent of 8000 Scouts at the 
World Jamboree in France. 

An East African Scout Jam¬ 
boree is to be held in Uganda this, 
August. 
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School Safety-Patrols in Sydney 


Jn Sydney, school safety-patrols 
have been in operation since 
1935, and during that period 
not one boy or girl acting under 
their direction has been killed or 
injured in a road accident—a 
wonderful record. • 

■ Some time ago the C N de¬ 
scribed how school safety-patrols, 
consisting of schoolboys or girls, 
have been tried in Britain as an 
experiment. In Sydney, where 
there are 400 patrols, they have 
certainly proved themselves an 
outstanding success. 

In the Australian city the 
school patrols are only used on 
comparatively quiet streets. 
Police officers are used on streets 

CYCLES FOR THREE 

A nn Bentley, Valerie Armitage, 
and Donald Howdle, of 
Shrewsbury, have each won a 
new bicycle in a local road-safety 
trial. They had to* ride over a 
four-mile course on their bicycles, 
observing traffic signs and making 
the correct signals for crossings. 
Afterwards they had to pass a test 
on matters dealt with in the 
Highway Code. 

The Church and 
the Young Workers 

r PiiE Church of England Youth 
Council has published a bold 
report, called The Church and 
Youth, which, among other 
things, deals with the methods 
the Church can use to influence 
young people in industry. 

It recommends that selected 
young people- will have to be 
trained to carry out evangelical 
work among the young folk in 
factories and workshops. The 
Report advises that young 
people who become converted 
must be brought together as 
members of trade unions and 
works committees, and that they 
must join in the Church’s fearless 
denunciation of practices in in¬ 
dustry which prevent the in¬ 
dividual from developing his full 
personality. ' 

100 MILES A 
SHILLING 

"Cet as far north as you can 
" and spend as little as pos¬ 
sible ” — those were the orders 
given to two Nottingham cadets, 
Norman Plinkett, 17, and Wallace 
Holmes, 15, as they set out the 
other day on a battalion initiative 
drive. . They belong to the 1st 
Cadet Battalion of the Sherwood 
Foresters, and, obeying their in¬ 
structions, they trekked 600 miles 
to Edinburgh and back, spending 
only six shillings. It was rough 
going, they declared, but full of 
amusing experiences. 

Those Odd Scraps 
of Paper ^ 

\V aste-paper collection has de¬ 
clined from 443,403 tons in 
1942 to 221,318 tons in 1946, states 
the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade. 

The nation, and other nations, 
too, are crying out for British 
text-books and literature of all 
kinds. Every ton of waste paper 
which is lost means so much less 
to use again; and imports of 
wood pulp must be restricted at 
present. 

In our own interests, if for no 
other reason, we must salvage all 
our waste paper, no less now than 
during the war. Watch those odd 
scraps of paper. 


where there is usually an un¬ 
broken stream of traffic. 

The school patrols are made 
up of boys who are carefully 
selected and trained. They 
marshal their schoolmates on 
the- footpath and keep them 
there until there is a break in 
the traffic. The patrols have no 
authority to control the traffic, 
but. they carry a small “ stop ” 
flag. The consent of the parent 
or guardian has to be obtained 
before a boy is employed on 
patrol work. 

The success of the Sydney 
boys and girls should encourage 
the adoption of a similar scheme 
in Britain. 

Young Pianist 

Qne of the most amazing 

. children alive today is 21- 
month-old Gary Trent, of Free- 
landville, Indiana. When visitors 
come to his home he entertains 
them by playing the piano! 
Clambering on a piano stool, he 
gives two-handed versions of 
many well-known tunes. 

His father plays the piece first, 
and then Gary gives a faithful 
version of it. Should the proud 
father stumble over a key when 
playing, the baby repeats the 
mistake when it - is his turn. 
-Apart from that his playing is 
perfect. 

Such an accomplishment is 
wonderful in one so very young, 
but the most amazing part is that 
little Gary has been blind from 
birth! 

ATOMIC MOTOR 
CARS? 

goME idea of the great obstacles 
to be overcome before atomic 
energy becomes a reality have 
been indicated in. a lecture by 
Professor J. D. Cockcroft, Direc¬ 
tor of the Harwell atomic 
research and development station 
in Berkshire. 

He pointed out that radio 
activity in atomic piles is so 
intense that the workers have 
to be protected from it by 
cement shields. “There has been 
much talk about atomic motor¬ 
cars,” he said, “but one of 
30 h p would need a 6-foot con¬ 
crete shield. An atomic pro¬ 
pelled aircraft of 10,000 h p would 
need a 100-foot shield.” 


Swing High 



You can have lots of fun on the 
swings, but having your photograph 
taken is a serious affair. At any rate, 
that is v/hat this little girl in the 
Children’s Playground at Kensington 
Gardens seems to think. 


3 



MIDSUMMER DAY 


Tune 24 is Midsummer Day. 
” popularly the middle day of 
summer, though in fact summer 
only really began this year on 
June 22. 

Sir James Barrie, wrote a fine 
play about Midsummer Eve called 
Deav Brutus, in which the char¬ 
acters are lured into Lob’s Wood 
on that night, and are given a 
second chance in life. 

The plant orpine, familiarly 
known as “ midsummer mail,” was 
formerly used by girls on Mid¬ 
summer Eve as a test of their 
lovers’ faithfulness. 

In the Church calendar Mid¬ 
summer Day is the festival of the 
birth of John the Baptist. 


A BOY’S BOX OF 
TREASURE 

JJehind the finding of a box of 
stamps worth nearly £5000 
in a house at Hythe (including 
a strip of the rare King Edward 
VII “I R ” issue) is the story 
of a gift of a few old stamps to 
a young collector in the town. 

One morning a boy walked into 
a Folkestone stamp shop and 
asked the proprietor to value 
some stamps he placed on the 
counter. They included one of 
the rare King Edwards, a £5 
Queen Victoria, and, a series of 
King Edwards from 2s 6d to £1. 
All were in “mint ” condition, 
and the boy explained that a 
lady had given them to him for 
his collection. 

To his amazement the stamp 
dealer valued them at “about 
£270,’’ and it was this unexpected 
valuation of a few gift stamps 
which led to a discovery which is 
among the most interesting to 
stamp collectors for many years. 


Summer With 
the Birds 

(1 eorce Ap.chbold is a man with 
a romantic sumri-ier occupa¬ 
tion. He has left the coast of 
Northumberland and sailed for 
tire lonely island of Inner Fame, 
where, near the scene of Grace 
Darling’s heroism, he will pro¬ 
tect the nests of eider ducks from 
careless sightseers and raiding 
gulls. 

Eider down was once used to 
make our quilts, but today the 
down of common duck is in 
general use, although the down 
of the eider duck remains among 
the warmest coverings in the 
world. 

The eider duck has earned the 
nickname “Cuthbert’s Duck ” 
from the legend that St Cuth- 
bert, who made his cell on the 
island in the year 67G, gave an 
order that the bird should not be 
molested. Mr Archbold, carrying 
out the saint’s wish to this day, 
lives in a room above the 
hermit’s ancient cell. 

PADDLING UP THE 
RIVER 

Ceven stalwart Marines from 
Chatham set out on a peace¬ 
time adventure not long ago. As 
an initiative test they were given 
the task of sailing or paddling 
in three canoes from Chatham to 
London and hack, a distance by- 
water of 124. miles. For their 
expedition they wore tropical kit 
and carried very little equipment. 

They had to make tlielr way 
down the Medway to its mouth, 
and then navigate their frail 
craft up the choppy water of the 
Thames Estuary. The canoes 
were equipped with wireless; and 
were like those used during the 
war in the jungles of ■ the Far 
East. 


NEW TANDEM 

A new solo-tandem bicycle was 
recently demonstrated to a 
London audience by the inventor. 

It is shorter, lighter, rides 
easier, and can be made more 
cheaply than the normal tandem. 
Only four Inches longer than the 
normal bicycle, it can be con¬ 
verted quite simply in two or 
three minutes from a solo 
machine into a tandem, or a solo 
cycle with a large rear-carrier or 
a baby’s chair. 

The inventor is 42-year-old Mr 
Bretton Byrd, who is music 
director at the Walton-on-Thames 
film studios. 

Stamp News 

ipHE new issue of New Zealand 
stamps to be made on August 
1 for the Government Life In¬ 
surance Department will form an 
attractive lighthouse set, for 
each denomination bears a pic¬ 
ture of a lighthouse, the symbol 
of the Department’s service. The 
stamps are only for the use of 
the Department on letters for 
delivery in New Zealand, but 
collectors may buy them. 

There are seven denominations 
in the new issue, and the 
lighthouses shown are round 
New Zealand’s coasts, except for 
the threepenny stamp, which 
shows Eddystone Lighthouse. 

Argentine 1897 five cent 
stamp has been sold for £130. 


Charlie Breaks 
His Fast 

(^iiap.lie Mitchell, a resident of 
Healesville, Victoria, recently 
enjoyed his first meal in 12 
months. Charlie is a handsome 
fellow and is in good fettle, 
despite his long fast. 

Charlie is a 14-foot amethyst 
python from North Queensland, 
and bears the name of the man 
who presented him to the Mac¬ 
kenzie Sanctuary at Healesville. 
In his earlier days Charlie ate 
often, but in the past year he 
has been content with nothing 
more substantial than frequent 
drinks of water. During the last 
few weeks, however, he has dis¬ 
played a natural interest in 
rabbit-meat. 

TELEPHONES IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 

r Pwo-way radio telephones arc 
to be installed in mountain 
Huts in parts of the Southern 
Alps of New Zealand as a safety 
measure for climbers, and to aid 
the work of search-parties. Tests 
carried out by the laboratories in 
■ the central Southern Alps have 
shown that transmission was 
effective over a distance of 25 
miles. The type of set to be in¬ 
stalled in the huts could also he 
taken out by a tramping party in 
case of emergency, and would be 
constructed so that anyone could 
use it. 


The Helicopter Shows Its Paces 


There is littfe doubt that helicopters 
will soon be as familiar a sight as 
aeroplanes are today. Westland 
Aircraft of Yeovil, one of a number 
of firms who are building helicop¬ 
ters in this country, have carried 
out successful demonstrations of 
landing a helicopter on an area a 
quarter the size of a tennis court, 
and of parking one between two 
lines of cars only 16 feet apart. 

In the top picture here an 
American girl is about to make a 
trip in one of the world’s smallest 
helicopters. In the other picture a 
US Navy helicopter is showing its 
possibilities as a cargo-carrier by 
lifting a jeep weighing over a ton 
during tests made in Pennsylvania. 
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A Floating Home 

Mr Gerald Saunderson’s solution of his family’s housing problem 
was to buy a 150-ton RAF air-sea rescue launch, the Starlight, 
which w.as anchored in the river at Leigh, Essex. 


200 Spectators at Wimbledon 


J^overs of lawn tennis are again 
flocking to Wimbledon in 
their thousands, to see the 
matches in the All-England Lawn 
Tennis Tournament. 

Yet only 70 years ago the 
first organised tennis tourna¬ 
ment at Wimbledon was watched 
by 200 spectators. 

That was in 1877, and it is of 
interest to record that the final 
tie was not considered of much 
importance. That game (in 
which S. W. Gore beat W. C. 
Marshall) was due to be played 
on Monday, July 16, but, because 
the Eton and Harrow annual 
cricket match was at Lord’s on 
that day, was postponed until 
the following Thursday. Wimble¬ 
don in those days was in no 
position to compete with cricket! 

That first-ever All-England 
Championship was not played 
at the present headquarters of 
"world lawn tennis,” but at 
Worple Road, Wimbledon, for 
long the headquarters of the 
All-England Croquet Club, which 
in 1875, deciding that croquet 
■was losing its popularity, had 
adopted the new game of 
“Sphairistike,” or lawn tennis as 
we now know it. 

Strange things happened in 
those days, and rules were made 
which, to us, appear a trifle 


Defending His Title 



Yvon Petra, Singles’ Champion, 
in play at Wimbledon 


humorous. For instance, one rule 
read: "Gentlemen are requested 
not to play in their shirt sleeves 
when ladies are present.” It is 
also on record that Mr J. W. 
Walsh, the man mainly • respon¬ 
sible for the original "Centre 
Court,” presented the club with 
his pony roller—on condition 
that his daughter was made a 
life memher. 

Lawri tennis prospered. Com¬ 
petitors in the annual All- 
England Championships in¬ 
creased from 22 to well over 100, 
and spectators showed such 
enthusiasm that it soon became 
obvious that the Worple Road 
home of tennis was not big 
enough. In addition, the former 
Wimbledon ground was near the 
railway, and it is on record that 
several players complained to the 
committee that the smoke from 
passing trains interfered with 
their game! 

In the early twenties, the 
organisers of the annual tourna¬ 
ments were forced to look around 
for a new home. They refused, 
however, to foresake Wimbledon, 
cradle of international tennis. 
Finally, after the expenditure of 
nearly £140,000, the present 
Wimbledon arena was secured 
and equipped. It was opened by 
King George V on June 26, 1922. 

Surfmen Save Whales 

gURF life-savers in Newcastle, 
Australia, had a strenuous 
job on their hands the other day. 
It was not a matter of swimming 
out to sea toTescue bathers, but a 
case of pushing stranded whales 
back into deep water! 

It happened that 18 small 
whales of the “blackfish” species 
were found lashing about on the 
sand. Twenty . feet away in 
shallow water lurked sharks. 
Using oars, the life-savers man¬ 
aged to push the whales into the 
water and shoo away the sharks; 
and though there were some 
casualties among the whales, 
most of them got away safely 
and were seen heading out to sea. 

. This whale-saving spectacle 
was a big day in the lives of 
groups of watching school- 
children. 
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Animal Aliens 
Good and Bad 

suggestion in Parliament 

that we should acclimatise 
in freedom certain rare birds and 
animals in this country has 
excited the interest of naturalists. 
If we could not replace species 
that wc have lost, there are, 
nevertheless, numbers of birds 
and animals that could be estab¬ 
lished, if it were desirable, in 
our temperate climate. 

As long as they were wanted, 
half-bred zebras used to trot to 
and from Covent Garden, carry¬ 
ing fodder to the Zoo last cen¬ 
tury, and our private parks have 
been the homes of many species 
of deer, antelopes, and wild 
cattle. Year after year gorgeous 
parrots and cockatoos from 
Africa and South America flou¬ 
rished in the woods of North- 
repps Park, Norfolk, while 
elsewhere Englisli-born kanga¬ 
roos and wallabies have thrived. 

The Delicate Apes 

Some of the monkeys do 
make themselves at home here, 
but not the great apes or the 
lemurs, which are too delicate for 
our conditions. The came], the 
llama, elephant, yak, bison and 
buffalo would also be at ease in 
our climate and conditions; but 
the tendency is for our intro¬ 
ductions here, like the grey 
squirrel, to multiply all too 
freely with us and become 
plagues. 

Similar results have attended 
the acclimatisation of many 
animals introduced at various 
times elsewhere; we have but to 
remember the rabbit- introduced 
into Australia, or the mongoose 
' introduced into the West Indies. 

Good and bad result from the 
importing of alien forms of life. 
On balance the gain has been 
colossal, but the ill results of 
misguided choice have occasion¬ 
ally been so serious that 
naturalists may well pause be¬ 
fore attempting to add to the 
bird or animal population of any 
land. 

AMERICANS AT 
TRAFALGAR 

Plans are being made for the 
entertaining of the many 
Americans who will soon begin 
arriving in England for their 
first general post-war visit. 
Everyone wishes to see what 
will interest them most, and 
many suggestions have been 
made on the subject; but so far 
no one has publicly noted that 
Americans have a lively interest 
in the most treasured of our 
old wooden battleships, the 
Victory, in which Nelson died 
in the hour of his greatest 
triumph. 

When, in 1758, the building of 
the ship was begun, the United 
States were an integral part of . 
the British Empire, and the 
vessel belonged as much to them 
as to us. Great changes followed, 
and the United States became 
an independent nation, yet over 
a score of native-born Americans 
fought in H M S Victory at 
Trafalgar. Their descendants 
may this year tread the decks of 
the immortal ship in which those 
veterans helped to gain the 
victory. 


A Magna Carta 
For the World 

B ritain has given a lead to the 
world. She has drafted a 
Bill of Rights for the considera¬ 
tion of the United Nations out of 
which may come new and prac¬ 
tical hopes for every member of 
the human family. 

It is high time that it was 
stated internationally what are 
the basic rights of every citizen 
—the rights for which he may 
expect protection by. the State, 
and upon which he may rest 
secure. Many nations have such 
declarations, notably our own 
Magna Carta, our Bill of Rights, 
and the American Declaration of 
Independence — solemn state¬ 
ments which have been the basis 
of freedom in the English-speak¬ 
ing world. But a Magna Carta 
for the whole world is needed, 
and it is to the credit of this 
nation that in the midst of its 
grave economic struggle it has 
found time to prepare this basis 
for an international Magna Carta. 

Fundamental freedoms need 
very careful definition', but they 
must include the right to speak 
and criticise without fear of 
being arrested. Every man must 
also have freedom of religion, 
including freedom to change his 
religion. Every man must be 
free to move about inside his own 
country, or to leave it if he 
wishes. He must bo free, too, to 
state his ideas ; to assemble in 
meetings and to associate with 
his friends unhindered. 

A Lt these freedoms seem natural 
to us. But they are not so 
readily admitted in many other 
countries. Wherever the State 
is master of the citizens, instead 
of the citizens being masters of 
the State, many of the funda¬ 
mental human freedoms are in 
danger of disappearance. 

This new Magna Carta recog¬ 
nises the duty of all citizens 
towards the State and the com¬ 
mon good. No one, for instance, 
has a right to imperil the safety 
of his country, or to use his 
freedom to incite other persons 
to commit misdeeds against the 
public welfare. But the State is 
the guardian of the people’s free¬ 
doms, and it best fulfils that pur¬ 
pose by allowing them to exercise 
their freedoms, for error is best 
disposed of by allowing truth to 
fight it. 

pnEEDO.M is all-important to a 
world now reshaping its 
destiny. What happened by the 
Thames at Runnymede in King 
John’s day must happen again 
in the United JJations organisa¬ 
tion if the freedoms. for which 
men died are to be made secure 
for all who live. But this can 
happen only, through a common 
recognition of the rule of law 
under which States and peoples 
are governed. To establish the 
rule of law and justice through¬ 
out the world is the vital task 
now confronting man. 


The Childieri 

ROOM TO GROW 

J^hat may be taken as Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson’s last mes¬ 
sage to Britain's educationists is 
her foreword to the Ministry of 
Education pamphlet, The New 
Secondary Education, for it was 
the last thing she wrote. 

Boldly she tells us, among 
other things ; " Everything to do 
with children must have room to 
grow. . . . The schools must have 
freedom to experiment, room to 
grow, variety for the^sakc of 
freshness, for the fun of it even. 
Laughter in the classroom, self- 
confidence growing every day, 
eager interest instead of bored 
uniformity; that is the way to 
produce from our fine stock the 
Britons who will have no need 
to fear the new scientific age, 
but will stride into it heads 
high, determined to master 
science and serve mankind.” 

Miss Wilkinson’s foreword, says 
the new Minister of Education, 

” is typical of her courage and 
vision.” 

How best to serve mankind 
should be the first aim in all 
education, whatever branch of it 
we may follow. 


Hand in Hand 

Jx is good news indeed that the. 

spirit of comradeship which 
grew up between American and 
British Service men and women 
during the war is not to be allowed 
to fade now that the war comrades 
have returned to their far- 
separated homelands. An organi¬ 
sation called The Fellowship of 
U S-British Comrades has been 
formed to perpetuate that spirit 
of brotherhood for the building 
, of world peace. The address of 
''its' Secretary is 24 Cadogan 
Gardens, London, S W3. 

A most encouraging feature of 
the new Fellowship is that not 
only will the actual Service men 
and women belong to it, but their 
sons and daughters over 21 years 
of age, too, and also the sons and 
daughters of those who fell. 


Under the E 



'J'HE future of this country lies in our 
hands. So we can look forward 
to palmy days. 

0 

'J'he sun’s heat lifted the surface of 
Shooters Hill. So the road 
was up. 

□ 

MAX complained that a certain 
beach was a jam-packed mass of 
cars. Should have made the view 
sweet. 

0 

^ lady wants to see more colours 
in the modern kitchen. Likes 
a good range. 
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Prom Promise 

'The Promenade Concerts at the 
■Albert Hall (beginning on 
July 19) proved last year that 
they have as secure a hold on the 
affections of music-lovers as they 
did in the old Queen’s Hall days 
in the reign of Sir Henry Wood. 
And it is, indeed, a measure of 
their popularity that this year’s 
applications for season tickets 
and for tickets for the first and 
last concerts were allocated by 
ballot. It is the fairest method 
when, as in this case, the demand 
greatly exceeds the supply ; and • 
we can only hope that many of 
the , C H readers who applied 
have had " the luck of the draw.” 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S 
WORLD CALL 

'T'iie American President’s re¬ 
cent speech in tire Canadian 
.Parliament drew the world's 
thoughtful attention to the ex¬ 
ample of two powerful nations 
living together in lasting peace. 

"The United States,” said Mr 
Truman, “ seeks a peaceful and 
prosperous, world of good neigh¬ 
bours, living on terms of equality 
and mutual respect, as Canada 
'and the United States have lived 
for generations.” 

The President also said : “ We 
have had a number of problems, 
but they have all been settled by 
adjustment, by compromise, and 
by negotiations inspired by a 
spirit of mutual respect and a 
desire for justice on both sides. 
This is the. peaceful way, the 
sensible way, and the fair way to 
i settle problems, whether between 
two nations that arc close neigh- 
tours or among many nations 
widely separated. This way is 
open to all.” 

President Truman’s great 
speech points a way to all who 
have lasting peace as their goal. 
•- +-*- — 

JUST AN IDEA 
jIs Uncoil wrote, A man must 
make his opportunity as oft as 
find it. 


ditbr's Table 

it schoolmasters arc too fond of 
pulling boys up. Others take 
than clown. 

0 

Several London boroughs want 
to put coal supplies on coupons. 

; Can’t buy shovels'? 

□ 

■ POLITICAL speaker should keep 
his head. Otherwise he won’t 
have anything to put his hat on. 

0 

gwiMMiNG is not an interesting 
pastime, says a writer. But lots 
of people go in lor it.: 


0 



JJOOKLESS rooms are to be installed 
in houses in Birmingham. Has 
anyone tried roomless doors ? 


THINGS SAID 

J believe that the scientist 
should serve and not dictate 
to mankind. 

Sir Edward Appleton 

Jetting our living is a co¬ 
operative effort by all our 
people. The Prime Minister 

T’he British go into the game 
purely as a sport, which is 
a fine thing. 

The U S winner of our 
Amateur Golf Championship 

VHe must break down all the 
bitterness and all the hatred 
that may have grown up in the 
past, and gradually make the 
war a vile memory that will 
finally be eliminated. 

Lord Pakcnham to 
German Youth Leaders 

w are. entitled to be proud, 
although poor. 

Mr Alexander, 
Minister of Defence 

Tf anybody in the world has got 
it in his head that Britain is 
down and out, please get it out. 

Ernest Bevin 

-- 4 - 4 --- 

A Word of Praise 

", A nation’s greatness does not 
depend on the things 
which she possesses—it rests 
somewhere else. In my opinion, 
as an American, England is far 
greater now than she was in 
Victorian times, because you 
have advanced in your ideas of 
freedom and the things of the 
spirit. A Britain which will go 
short herself to feed other people 
is a Britain far greater than a 
country which has all she needs 
for herself.” 

So said an American clergy¬ 
man, the Revd Dow Kirk¬ 
patrick, when I10 addressed the 
Rotary Club of Oxford the 
other clay. 

Well, the British are a modest 
race, but they like a little praise 
now and then, for it helps to 
offset much of the unjust 
criticism levelled against them 
these days. 

Thank you, Mr Kirkpatrick. 

—f+— 

IT MUST BE HEAVEN 
INDEED 

Qf such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Ho glory that ever was shed 
From the crowning star of the 
seven 

That crown the north world’s 
head. 

Ho word that ever was spoken 
Of human or godlike tongue 
Gave ever such godlike token 
Since human harps were strung. 

Ho sign that ever was given 
To faithful or faithless eyes 
Showed ever beyond clouds riven 
So clear a Paradise. 

Earth’s creeds may be seventy 
times seven 

And blood have defiled each 
creed : 

If of such be the Kingdom of 
Heaven, 

It must be Heaven indeed. 

A. C. Swinburne 


The Other India 

It lias been announced that the inhabitants of the small French 
1 territories in India are to be free to choose whether they 
will join the new Indian States or remain within the [French 
Union, as the French Commonwealth of Nations is called. 
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Trees From 
the Air 

JJolland's island of Walcheren 
is not the only part of the 
world that is in need of trees. 
In Japan, too, the people are 
anxious- to preserve the trees 
they have and to grow new ones, 
for the trees help to conserve 
the soil. Every inch of soil in 
Japan is precious, and every tree 
is of some help in preventing the 
soil wasting away. 

To assist them the airmen of 
the British Commonwealth who 
have been in Japan recently 
dropped a hundred and twenty 
young pine trees on the Yama- 
guchi area. Ten towns had ten 
thousand leaflets showered on 
them asking the people to fight 
forest fires and to preserve every 
tree. Each town had a dozen 
trees from the air, and to each 
stem was attached a label ask¬ 
ing the finder to plant the tree, 
and as a present from the air¬ 
men 250 vouchers were scattered 
entitling the finders to free gifts. 

Japan has greatly appreciated 
the kindly interest and thought 
of the Commonwealth airmen. 


• Big Bulb 



Our Ministry of Fuel would frown 
on such extravagance, but this 
picture of a 50,000-watt lamp comes 
from America, where they like to 
do things in a big way. 

The Tramp Plane 
is Here 

tfRAMp steamers are well known 
to us; now the day of the 
“tramp ” plane has arrived. Not 
long ago there returned to 
Britain a cargo plane which had 
been “tramping ” round the 
world above the clouds. It is a 
Halifax freighter called Port of 
Sydney, and it came bark to 
Stansted airport, near Bishop’s 
Stortford, five weeks after it had 
departed thence on its 27,000- 
irille trip. Stansted is the first 
freight airport to be opened in 
this country. 

Laden with goods, the Port 
of Sydney had started from 
Stansted and had flown by way 
of Scotland, Iceland, cr.d New¬ 
foundland to the U S; then by 
way of Honolulu, Palmyra, and 
New Zealand to Australia, de¬ 
livering and picking up freight 
alter the manner of the tramp 
ship. From Australia it flew by 
way of Sourabaya, Singapore, 
Rangoon, Calcutta, Allahabad, 
Karachi, Dharan on the Persian 
Gulf, Basra, Cairo, Malta, and 
Marseilles back to England. 

The Port of Sydney- arrived 
back at Stansted with seven tons 
of food, a gift from the people of 
Australia. 


These little isolated places still 
belonging to France are a relic 
of the days long ago when 
France had ambitions of estab¬ 
lishing her power in India—a 
design in which she was frus¬ 
trated by the British. 

The capital of these scattered 
French miniature colonies in 

India is Pondicherry on the 
south-east coast about 90 miles 
from Madras. The town and 
surrounding French territory of 
Pondicherry is 115 square miles 
in extent. Frenchmen first 
settled here as traders as 

long ago as 1674. After that 

Pondicherry led a kind of 
shuttlecock existence, being fre¬ 
quently lost and regained • by 

France. The Dutch captured it 
in 1693, but restored it at the 
Peace of Ryswlck in 1697. Then 
the British came on the scene, 
but were long thwarted by the 
daring and ambitious French 
Governor, Joseph Dupleix. The 
victories of Robert Clive turned 
the scale, and the British cap¬ 
tured Pondicherry in 1761, but 
restored it to France two years 
later. They retook it and gave 
it back many times, and finally- 
restored it to France at the 
end of the Napoleonic wars. 
Cotton is Pondicherry's chief 
industry today. 

. The Broken Promise 

At the mouth of the River 
Cauvery, south of Pondicherry,- 
lies a smaller French territory, 
Karikal, with an area of 53 
square miles. In the year 1738 
the Rajah of Tanjore had 
promised this territory to the 
French in return for their ser¬ 
vices to him, but he did not 
keep his promise, and in 1739 
they took it by force. Taken by 
the British in 1760, Karikal, too, 
became a shuttlecock, being 
finally restored to France in 
1817. 

Smaller even than Karikal is 
Mahe, the French possession 
round on the other, western, 
coast of Madras; it is only 26 
square miles in extent. It be¬ 
came French in 1722 and was 
twice taken and given back by, 
the British. 

Caandernagor, today a quiet 
suburb of Calcutta with the 
jungle reaching to its main. 


street, was once an important 
centre of French trade in 
India. It became a French 
settlement in 1688, and in the 
18th century grew into a rich 
commercial town with 2000 brick- 
built houses. These were de¬ 
molished by the British in 1757 
when they captured the town, 
which was finally given back in 
1816. 

Yanaon is a little place of five 
-square miles at the mouth of 
the River Godaveri. It was 
founded by the French about 
1750. 

Altogether the French posses¬ 
sions in India cover about 196 
square miles and have a popula¬ 
tion of about 323,300. All the 
■schools are maintained by the 
Government. 

Bold Vasco da Gama 

Another- European country', 
Portugal, has possessions in 
India, and these are much 
larger than those of France, the 
colony of Goa alone, which is 
on the west coast south of Bom¬ 
bay, having an area of 1301 
square miles. The total area of 
Portugal's Indian colonies is 
1537 square miles, and then- 
population is about 625,000. 

These colonies may be thought 
of as a monument to the intrepid 
Portuguese adventurers who fol¬ 
lowed in Vasco da Gama’s wake 
to India. For Vasco da Gama 
was the first European to sail to 
India by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, reaching Calicut in 
1498. In 1510 the great and 
ruthless Portuguese leader, Albu¬ 
querque, captured the city- of 
Gca. 

Early in the 17th century 
Goa became a city of princely 
wealth, but its prosperity gradu¬ 
ally declined and today it is 
largely a city of ruins, save for 
some fine old churches. 

The days of European rule in 
India are now drawing to a close. 
The story of it is in part one 
ol’ war and conquest, but it is 
mainly one of high adventure 
and the constructive spirit. India 
owes much of her material 
civilisation to European energy 
and example; let us hope that in 
the years to come India and the 
West will continue to help and 
inspire one another. 
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A Railway Goes 
by Train 

^ complete miniature railway, 
consisting of an engine, nine 
coaches and trucks, as well as 
rails with their steel sleepers 
and chairs, was recently carried 
by '“grown-up” railways, the 
GWR and the Southern, from 
Balderton station in Cheshire to 
New Romney, in Kent. For the 
little. railway from Balderton 
had been ^ bought by another 
miniature railway, the well- 
known Romney, Hythe, and 
Dyrnchurch line.’ 

This railway which went by 
train was a private one pre¬ 
viously belonging to the estate 
of the Duke of Westminster. It 
had been a valuable link be¬ 
tween Balderton station on the 
GWR and the Duke’s magnifi¬ 
cent residence, Eaton Hall, three 
miles away. It was originally 
constructed from 1890 to 1896 
with a gauge of one foot nine 
inches—the same as that of the 
Romney, Hythe, and Dyrnchurch. 
It was never a public rail¬ 
way. Its purpose was .to. take 
guests and ether persons' having 
business at the Duke’s palace or 
on his property; also to bring 
coal and stores for the. estate, 
and to carry the estate’s produce 
to the big railway. A branch 
fine ran to the Duke’s sawmill. 

The first little engine to come 
into service on this private rail¬ 
way was an 040 tank locomotive 
called Katie. Little Katie puffed 
away faithfully in the Duke’s 
service for 30 years. She was 
pensioned off in 1937 and re¬ 
placed by a petrol-driven engine. 

The railway used to run 
through picturesque woodland 
scenery in Cheshire; now it will 
take a new lease of life across 
the breezy expanse of Romney 
Marsh. 


NEW PUPIL 

Just imagine the surprise of 
the teachers at a Sydney 
State School in Australia when a 
Chinese student arrived with her 
grandmother, aged 70. The girl 
explained that her grandmother 
had become so ashamed of not 
being able to speak English that 
she wanted to start school and 
learn. She had evidently just 
heard the proverb : It Is never too 
late to learn. 


Who Was He ? 




Picture Story of a Great Scientist 


©Me 


<JEM8£R of a weil-to- do 

SOMERSET FAMILY. HE WAS BORN 
NEAR ILCHESTER ABOUT 1214, 

IN THE DAYS WHEN MEN SOUGHT 
TO TURN BASE METALS INTO GOLD. 




©[He oared to criticise 

THE PRIESTS, AND IN 1257 WAS 
IMPRISONED IN PARIS FOR TEN YEARS. 
V/HiCE IN PRISON HE WROTE 
THREE IMPORTANT 80OKS AND 
SENT THEM TO POPE CLEMENTE? 


©In 1250 HE SETTLED IN 
OXFORD AND OEVOTED HIMSELF 
TO SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 

HE DISCOVERED A KIND OF 
GUNPOWDER,INVENTED THE 
MAGNIFYING GLASS, AND FORECAS 
ITS USE IN TELESCOPES. 




@ I N 1268 HE WAS WORKING 
IN OXFORD AGAIN; IN 1278 HE 
WAS AGAIN IMPRISONED FOR 
SEVERAL YEARS. HE DIED 
ABOUT 1294. 

WHO WAS HE ? 

SS£ BACK 


Marvels of the Mechanical Age 


e very boy is fascinated by an 
engine and by all the com¬ 
plex machinery that keeps the 
wheels of the world turning to¬ 
day. The men who design and 
build these machines are known 
as mechanical engineers. Some 
of their triumphs of the last'100 
years can be seen at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, 
where the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers is holding 
a Centenary Exhibition. 

Founded at ’ Birmingham in 
1847,’. this Institution’s first 
President was George Stephen¬ 
son, who had already his 
Rocket running at 30 miles an 
hour. 

The triumphs of the ensuing 
century were not for him long 
to follow, but in the First Gal¬ 
lery here is one which lie would 
have looked on with admiration. 
It is a model, squat but beautiful, 
of tlie latest type of steam loco- 

Snails Eight 

Qiant snails left behind in New 
Guinea by the Japanese are 
beginning to be quite a pest. 

Cultivated for food by the 
invaders, the snails have multi¬ 
plied rapidly and are destroying 
vegetation and showing a 
particular liking for wild paw¬ 
paw, yams, and sweet potatoes 
grown in native gardens. 

The circumstance which 1 
makes matters worse, is that the 
natives are too terrified of them 
to do much about them, and at 
the moment the snails have no 


.motive, the Silver Link, in royal 
blue, of the L N E R, which 
flashes along at more than 60 
miles an hour. 

In this gallery, too, are col¬ 
lected models of all the latest 
wonders called into being by the 
wizardry of the mechanical en-~ 
gineers. Here is one of the 
Brimsdown Power Station which 
contributes 70.000 horse power to 
keep the trains going in the 
London Underground Railw.ay. 
It is complete with all its tur¬ 
bines and dynamos, as well as 
the boiler house with the fur¬ 
naces and all else to make the 
best use of the coal and super¬ 
heat the steam. Near to it is a 
model ,of a strange but true 
triumph — the Mobile Power 
Station, made to move on rails 
in Russia during the war. Be¬ 
yond it is a model of something 
that is, to an engineer, stranger 
still. It is of the very latest 

Inches Long 

natural enemies; even the wild 
pigs, notorious scavengers, won’t 
touch them. And. indeed, the 
snails are rather frightening to 
look at as they are about eight 
inches long. Their shells are as 
tough as sea shells and cannot be 
crunched underfoot. 

The New Guinea administra¬ 
tion is looking for a natural 
enemy to combat the menace, 
and may import a certain type 
of firefly found in Zanzibar, 
which is known to attack snails 
of this type. 


power station in Switzerland, 
which supports itself without 
boilers. 

At the end of the gallery is a 
diorama of the cluster of the 
Galloway Power Stations, the 
hydro-electric five, driven by the 
harnessed River Dee to provide 
light and heat and power to 
South-West Scotland. Their 
electric power is fed into the 
Grid. 

In between these models are 
less majestic but -daintier ones. 
Not many of the C N readers 
cross the Atlantic in the Queen 
Elizabeth), but here they can 
study » truly beautiful model, 
spotlessly white through all its 
eleven-foot length, of the tur¬ 
bines which drive the liner 
through storm and sunshine at 
30 knots. 

Here, too, complete to its in¬ 
sulating panels of cork, is a 
model of the Refrigerating Plant 
on the ships which bring frozen 
meat from Australia and New 
Zealand to supplement our 
rations. More familiar to us is 
the model of an escalator of the 
Underground, finished to the last 
detail of the advertisements by 
the side of the moving staircase. 

Finally, we call attention to a 
model that * should appeal to 
every C N reader. It is of a 
paper-mill, where the paper pulp 
goes in at one end to be dried 
and rolled, heated and rolled 
again till after several yards’ 
journey it emerges at the other 
end as paper on which these, 
words are printed. 


The Children's Newspaper, June 28, 1947 

Strange Creatures 
in a Poet’s Garden 

'J'he London County Council is 
to place a tablet on 16 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea, the 
house where Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, the gifted poet-artist, 
lived with his brother, his friend 
Swinburne, and, for a short 
spell, George Meredith. 

There was a doubt about 
including all the names, but in 
any case not all the tenants ol 
that home of shining genius can 
be named by the authorities—the 
back garden, for instance, had 
a strange population of animals 
that Rossetti kept. He did not 
love them, but they interested 
him. He was absolutely fearless, 
as in his handling of his fierce 
raccoon which broke out and 
ate his neighbour’s eggs, and 
then broke in, hid itself in 
Rossetti’s wardrobe, and chewed 
up some of his manuscripts. 

Nothing in that garden lived 
according to plan. The two 
armadillos burrowed and ruined 
treasured plants belonging to the 
neighbours. The two kangaroos, 
mother and son, had a battle, 
fatal to the mother. A beautiful 
little deer had the astonishing 
habit of following the prancing 
peacock round and round the 
garden, trampling its tail 
feathers to fragments. 

Other residents in the vicinity 
may have thought that the pea¬ 
cock got no more than it asked 
for. So loud and continuous 
v/as its squawking that com¬ 
plaints had to be made to Lord 
Cadogan, the landlord. From 
that time forth Lord Cadogan 
entered into no lease without a 
clause expressly providing that 
none of his Chelsea tenants 
should keep peacocks! 

PRESIDENT’S PLANE 

\ new luxury "flying hotel ” 
has been ordered by President 
Truman, and it is expected that 
it will cost about £250,000. It 
will take the place of the “eacred 
cow.” the specially equipped Sky- 
master which the President at 
present owns. 

The new plane will be one of 
the latest Douglas DC6 airliners, 
which can carry 56 passengers at 
cruising speeds of 320 mph. The 
President’s' special version is to 
have separate bedrooms, a lounge, 
kitchen, and bathroom. 


LORN A DOONE — R. D. Blackmore's Famous Romance of Exmoor, Told in Pictures 



The two sentries in the tunnel quarrelled about their At the first house, Sir Ensor Doone’s, the Lorna would no: run away with John now, John made himself a pair of snowshoes and 
game and one threw his drink at the other, missing sentry called softly t<z Lorna. Nothing hap- because she refused to leave old Sir Ensor to on these reached the Doone .Valley in a 

him, but putting out the lantern. “ You fool !” said pened and he went on. Then John whispered die alone. John returned to the farm re- blinding snowstorm that kept the robbers 

the other. “ Now go to Carver’s house for a light— and Lorna appeared. She told him old Sir solved to rescue her after Sir Ensor’s death.-.in their houses. He found Lorna and her 
and don’t linger under Lorna’s window.” This was Ensor was very ill. She dared not go out for But the terrible winter of 1683 had set in. faithful maid, Gwenny, locked in and starv- 
John’s chance of finding the house where Lorna'was fear of the unscrupulous villain, Carver Doone, One day John awoke to find Exmoor white ing in Sir Ensor’s house. He was dead, 

imprisoned. In the darkness he followed the sound who intended to make her marry him after with deep [snowdrifts. It was for him im- and Carver had said that no food should be 

of the sentry’s footsteps out of the tunnel. her protector, Sir Ensor, was dead. possible to cross them to the Doone Valley, sent to Lorna until she agreed to marry him. 

Can John rescue Lorna from the snow-bound valley? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, June 28. i 947 

Science Finding a 
New Ally 

Harnessing Sound in the 
Service of Man 

Scientists in many parts of .the world are .delving into the 
k 'V mysteries of- sound, and many surprising discoveries are 
being made, including some which may prove of incalculable 
benefit to mankind. 

Helmets to give special pro- these accidents happen has 
tection to the ears have to be never before been thoroughly in- 
worn by all who are engaged in vestigated. 

testing and flying jet-propelled . We do know that it is not the 
.aircraft, for these engines pro- sounds we hear that are the most 


duce a shrill, penetrating whistle 
which is very painful to unpro¬ 
tected ears; moreover, it has 
recently been proved that the 
sound of a jet engine can be 
dangerous as well as painful. 

Last September a Vampire air¬ 
craft took off at Lympne Aero¬ 
drome with its jet orifices point¬ 
ing towards a nearby house. The 
glass of two pictures was shat¬ 
tered, and a marble clock split 
in two. The cause was obviously 
the vibrations due to the whistle 
of the jet engines. 

For Some time past workers at 
jet-engine factories have com- 


dangerous. It is the unheard 
sounds that we have to fear. 

Sound is really nothing more 
than vibrations of the air, and 
vibrations up to about 20,000 per 
second can be picked up by the 
human ear. But air can be made 
to vibrate many times faster—up 
to 300,000 vibrations per second 
and more—and such sounds 
.(ultra, or supersonic, sounds) are 
beyond our powers of hearing. 
On the other hand, many 
animals make and hear such 
sounds. Bats, mice, and many 
insects do so, and some years ago 
a. scientist made a supersonic 


plained of severe headaches, un-.. whistle and trained a dog to obey 


steadiness in walking, and loss 
of energy, all of which, they 
claimed, was caused by the noise 
of the jet turbines. Last Decem¬ 
ber the Government asked the 
Medical Research Council to 
look into -the matter, and at 
least one case of serious illness 
has been traced to this cause. 

Mankind has long known that 
sound can be tremendously 
powerful, and we have all heard 
of singers cracking wine glasses 
with their top notes. The biggest 
stop of the organ in Salisbury 
Cathedral cannot be used be¬ 
cause its power may endanger 
the delicately poised spire. The 
thudding of horses’ hoofs and 
the barking of dogs can' have 
a similar effect. 

It has also been known for 
some time that sound can affect 
■ health. People have been known 
to fall ill mysteriously when 
they have heard church bells, 
sirens, and hooters, but just why 

Round the Museums 

HAIR RAISERS 

rpo.be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, these 
combs, which were introduced 
from Madrid, were worn by the 



ladies of Regency days in their 
powdered and perfumed wigs. 

Hair styles were extremely 
elaborate in those times, and the 
combs were used to keep the 
coiffure in position. The rack 
was made specially to hold 
combs of various sizes. 



The position of the 
new star in Sagit¬ 
tarius 


a - code of whistles which no 
normal person could hear. 

Destructive Sound-Waves 

We also know now why sound 
can be destructive. All matter 
consists of masses of molecules 
clinging together, and each kind 
of molecule has its own sound 
“wave-length ’’ which will cause 
it- to vibrate. Once this wave¬ 
length is found, an object can 
be bombarded with sound vibra¬ 
tions which will' stir it up until 
the molecules fall apart. 

To know an enemy is to con¬ 
quer him, and scientists are now 
working hard to find new uses 
for this wonderful but invisible 
force. It has been discovered 
for example, tkat certain germs 
can be killed in a few seconds 
by sound waves, and it is be¬ 
lieved that we jnay soon be able 
to produce germ-free milk by 
this means. Other experiments 
give hope that before long 
laundries may be "vibrating ” 
dirt out of our clothes. The 
surgeon may soon be performing 
extremely delicate operations by 
means of a “sound knife,” and 
the heat produced by the action 
of sound waves' on certain sub¬ 
stances might one day be used 
to warm our homes. 

In these and many other ways, 
scientists are working hard to 
harness one of mankind's oldest 
enemies in the service of 
humanity. 

They Managed With 
a Harmonium 

fJhiE harbour of lonely Stroma 
Island in the Pentland - 
Firth is in need of reconstruc¬ 
tion, and the 130 islanders are 
making great efforts to raise 
£750 towards the cost. Besides 
other ventures a concert party 
has been organised which 
recently earned £50 with ex¬ 
cellent entertainment at Canis- 
bay, on the Scottish mainland. 
As the island does not boast a 
piano the island concert party 
was faced with a problem at 
rehearsals; but the difficulty 
was overcome by using a 
harmonium! 


■ A -New Star 
Blazes Up 

By the C N Astronomer 

" "New Star,” or Nova, of 
which the discovery has been 
recently reported from Mount 
Wilson Observatory, appears to 
be a very old star that has 
blazed-up through some colossal 
catastrophe. The star, which 
appears rather faint owing to 
its terrific distance, is in a very 
remote region of the constella¬ 
tion of Sagittarius, the Archer, 
where the Milky Way is very 
radiant with many millions of 
stars—stars which are so many 
thousands of light-years distant 
and so numerous that, covering 
the sky, they are often termed 
“star clouds.” 

It is in such a cloud that this 
Nova has appeared. It is now 

__low in the 

south - east 
about mid¬ 
night, but will 
be better 
placed later 
on. The star- 
map shows its 
precise situa¬ 
tion relative to the visible bright 
stars of Sagittarius, for the Nova 
is not bright enough to be seen 
with the naked eye. 

A terrific tumult of flaming 
hydrogen, is what appears most 
in evidence at present,' though 
much more will be learnt as the 
successive stages of the catas¬ 
trophe are revealed from the 
analysis of the changes in its 
light by the spectroscope. These 
Novae are thus known to possess 
several general characteristics 
that prove them to be suns, and 
possibly old suns, which have 
blazed-up with terrific rapidity 
and force, so that they become 
a kind of solar atomic bomb in 
the course of a few hours, or 
days maybe. Then in the course 
of several months they gradually 
die down, though not to become 
the suns they were orginally. 

What takes the place of the 
original sun is usually an im¬ 
mense mass of radiant nebulous 
material in a highly . gaseous 
state and in violent commotion 
at terrific speeds. Some such 
remains of former Novae that 
have passed through this fiery 
rejuvenating process back to a 
nebula are being studied today, 
for they have become permanent 
features of the Heavens. 

Great Loss of Energy 

This “blaze-up ” would appear 
to be one of Nature’s rejuvenat¬ 
ing processes, but, if it is, a 
colossal amount of energy must 
be lost to the mass of the body 
by the process, and so the re¬ 
juvenated sun will, for long ages 
to come, be but a pigmy com¬ 
pared with what it was -before. 

Many theories have been put 
forward to account for these out¬ 
bursts. The “collision ” theory 
seemed at one time a most likely 
-explanation. Then there is the 
"impact-with-a-nebula ” theory, 
in which the stellar body be¬ 
comes immersed in one of those 
vast masses of nebulous or 
meteoric matter known to exist. 
Then, again, there is the “in¬ 
ternal-explosion ’’ theory, that 
the outburst is due to some 
internal lack of stability, or ex¬ 
plosive matter developing, in the 
sun itself. 

It is probable that the causes 
. are various, as the effects are 
known to be not identical in all 
these stupendous “blaze-ups.” 

G. F. M. . 



T iese two American cyclists are passing by the 
Capitol at Washington, U.S.A.—on cycles 
manufactnrsd by Hercules in England. 
Precision-built, slim and elegant. Hercules-made 
cycles are very popular with American cyclists. 
They, like you, want a well-made easy running 
. cycle that is an eye-catcher on any road. 

Hercules 
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THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. 
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It may surprise you to 
know that six women out 
of every ten do not realise 
that cornflour is the prin¬ 
cipal ingredient in all 
custard powders. Natur¬ 
ally Brown & Poison 
Custard Powder has 
always been manufac¬ 
tured with Brown & 
Poison cornflour which 
is acknowledged to be the 
finest in the world. And 
having begun the mixture 
so well we have, of course, 
taken special care to blend 
and flavour it so that you 
will like it best. 


by 


11 BE EAGB g 0 


SMOOTHEST CUSTARD 

Brown & Poison 


APPOINTMENT 


CORNFLOUR 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. THE Kil.O 


“How to look after your Dog” 

Spratt’s new book specially 
written for Young Dog Owners 

This i6-page illustrated book should be 
read by all young people who have a dog. 

It tells vou what to do when the new 
puppy arrives, how he should be trained, 
what to do about his feeding and many 
other useful and interesting details of dog 
management. 

.A copy will be sent to you price 3d. post free from .* 

Section C.N., Spkatt's Patent Lti>., 41/47 
Bow Road, London, K.3. 
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The Bran Tub 


HALF RIGHT 

J’he new pupil was having his 
first flight, and the instruc¬ 
tor put the plane into a spin to 
show him what it felt like. Down 
plummeted the plane, finally 
straightening out and climbing 
again.' 

“You know,”-he said, “seventy- 
five per cent of the people down 
there thought there was going to 
be a crash.” 

“I can assure you,” replied the 
pupil, “ that fifty per cent of the 
people up here were certain of 
it.” 

Can You Spell? 

tfus following sentence' was 
dictated by Lord Palmers¬ 
ton to eleven of' his fellow 
Cabinet Ministers, not one of 
whom spelled all the words- 
correctly: 

It is disagreeable to witness the 
embarrassment o/ a harassed 
pedlar gauging the. symmetry of 
a peeled potato. 

UNBELIEVABLE 

A YOUNG man ivhilc sailing the 
Pacific, 

Said “I’ve seen something here 
that's horrific; 

I've found a pink whale 
With a shell like a snail; 

Its dimensions are simply 
terrific." 

Maxim >o Memorise 

IF , that does nothing finds 
helpers. 

Who Was He? 

''JT'hs man in the picture-story 
on Page 6 was Roger Bacon. 

-Bedtime Corner - 


Look Before You Leap, Jack© 


. JWoWytL 5HoW Ybu 
HoW To JU^P 

This b*?ook 



• i've STucK 
'' 'HE MUtfl 




Jacko was boasting of his prowess * *s He took a run, dug his pole into the 
a po!e vaulter to his young cousins, muddy ditch, and leapt into the air. 

SOME LIFTING HINTS 

Jf you have to lift a heavy 
object from the ground,. fhe 
easiest way is to squat in front 
of it with your back straight; 
then grasp the object, and 
straighten up, so that the legs do 
all the work. 

Always keep the weight as close 
to your bo<jy as possible. Re¬ 
member the farther the weight 
is from the body the more work 
there is. to do. If you have to' 
carry a weight any distance take 
a tip from the coalman—get the 
weight on top of your own. 

Another good idea is to balance 
the weights. If you have a parcel 
that can be made into two you 
will find it much easier to dis¬ 
tribute the load, carrying one 
parcel in each hand. 

Relative Value 

Camxy Simple said that the 
moon was worth two suns, as 
the sun only gave light in the 
daytime when it was already 
light, but the moon shone at 
night when it was dark. 


The Sacrifice 


“Just the place for a picnic!” 
cried Joy gleefully. 

“Glorious!” agreed . her 
brother Jim. 

"We can make a swing; 
look, this branch is just the 
right height,’’ exclaimed Pam. 

"This piece of turf will 
make a jolly good cricket 
pitch,” said Bo’o in a satisfied 
voice. 

“No trouble about getting 
water for tea either, with the 

stream right-’’ Jim broke 

off suddenly, He glanced 
quickly at the others, but they 
had been too busy chattering 
to notice anything. 

“Now, all we need is Aunt 
Dot’s approval,” Joy said. 

Aunt Dot was , not very 
enthusiastic. “Bluebell Wood 
Is a better place,” she said. 
And, to the children’s disgust 
and amazement, Jim backed 
her up. “There might be 
wasps’ nests in the stream’s 
bank, too," he said, and that 
ended the matter. 

The picnic was not a 
success. The girls sulked 
because they could not make 
a swing, and Bob growled at 
the absence of a cricket pitch. 
Jim was miserably aware that 
they blamed him. 

“I can’t understand it,” 
complained Aunt Dot to Jim 
that night, after the younger 
children had gone to bed. 
“They seemed determined to 
grumble; I almost wish that 
we had chanced the wasps.” 


Jim blushed and looked un¬ 
comfortable. “It’s too early 
for wasps,” he mumbled. 
“But, you see. Aunt Dot, I 
had to say something. There 



was a kingfisher’s nest in the 
bank of the’ stream.” 

"Surely none of the children 
would touch a bird's nest?” 
queried Aunt Dot, sternly. 

“Oh, no!” put in Jim 
quickly. “But we might have 
disturbed them; birds are so 
easily scared.” 

Aunt Dot patted Jim's 
shoulder. “Well done, Jim,” 
she said. “I wish everyone 
were as thoughtful as you.” 

Jim went to bed feeling 
that, although the place was 
. ideal for a pienic, the sacrifice 
had been worth while. And 
later on, when he saw the 
young kingfishers darting to 
and fro, he was sure it had. 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
north-west and Jupiter is in 
the south. In 
the morning 
! Venus is low in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the moon 
at 10.30 pm on 
Friday, June 27. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Mr Toad's Secret Weapon. In 
the dusk a dim object squatted 
motionless on the path. Don 
stooped to investigate, but the 
creature crawled away. 

“It was a toad,” commented 
Farmer Gray, who was with Don. 

“How could you tell it from a 
frog in this light?” asked Don. 

■“A frog would have hopped 
away in much livelier fashion,” 
was ’ the reply. “The toad has 
other means of protection from 
its enemies. The numerous small 
warts which cover a toad's 
body are glands capable of dis¬ 
charging a stinging, bitter acid. 
Few creatures care to contact 
this unpleasant secretion; there¬ 
fore, Mr Toad can proceed at a 
leisurely gait.” 

OUR LANGUAGE 

p • WEIGHT must be pro¬ 
nounced as “ wait,” 

Then HEIGHT should be ' pro¬ 
nounced like “hate.” 

If DOUGH, when spoken, sounds 
like “doe,” 

Then ROUGH, it seems, should 
sound like "roe.” 

No wonder aliens are unstrung. 
And think ours is a funny 
tongue! 

Children’s Hour 

BBC programmes from Wednesday, 
June 25, to Tuesday, July 1. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Cat Cremlm 
—a play; Revue Orchestra. 
Welsh, Men o£ Darkness (Part 8); 
The Adventures of David (3). 

THURSDAY. 5.0 The Bryden’s 
CaravAn Adventure (2). Scottish, 
5.0. The Bass Rock; The Choir 
of St George’s Girls School, Edin¬ 
burgh Welsh, 5.30 Children’s 
Poems; The Tune that Got Lost. 

FRIDAY. 5.0 Cats Triumphant— 
a play; Around the Countryside. 
Northern Ireland, 5.0 Quiz; Poems 
and Stories by children. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Variety. 

SUNDAY (Request Week), 5.0 
The Elephant's Child, by Rudyard 
Kipling. 5.25 Nature Parliament. 

MONDAY, 5.0 The House at 
Pooh Corner. 5.25 Cowleaze 
Farm. N. Ireland, 5.0 The Turf 
Cutter’s Donkey (6); Nature Diary. 
Welsh, 5.0 The Greenstone. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Tammy Troot 
story. 5.15 Secret Headquarters 
—a detective play. 


His head was in the clouds, but he 
came back to earth—with a splash ! 

NOT LONG 

“ypiix you be much longer get¬ 
ting ready, Paddy?” 
“Haven’t I been telling you for 
the past half-hour that I’ll be 
ready in a minute?” 
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A DOUBLES GAME 

JJeke is a little competition 
for your next party. 

Hand round pencil and papers 
' to the competitors, asking them 
to think out familiar doubles 
like Sugar and Spice, Jack and 
Jill, and so on. Set them the 
task of getting as’ many as 
possible written down on their 
slips of paper in a certain time, 
the "competitor having the longest 
list being the winner. 

Here are some familiar doubles 
as examples: Bread and Butter; 
Adam and Eve; Fish and Chips; 
Romeo and Juliet; Veal .and 
Ham; Darby and Joan. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Mixed Colours 
Maroon, sepia, 
vermilion, carmine, 
purple, orange. 
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